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‘ For The Friend.” 
Robert Hall and Sir James Mackintosh. 


The name of Robert Hall is familiar to 
many of the readers of “ The Friend.”” His 
extraordinary intellectual powers, surpassing 
eloquence, and great learning, have given him 
a place among the most eminent men of our 
times. At an age when most young persons 
have but begun to study, he had become con- 
versant with several departments of knowledge 
which are usually supposed to require the ma- 
tured intellect and habits of thinking, the result 
of long continued application; ardent, imagina- 
tive, and addicted to speculation, he displayed 
at the very dawn of manhood powers of oratory 
which had well nigh proved fatal to the sta- 
bility of his character, and was thus exposed to 
temptations, from the effects of which nothing 
short of Divine interposition could have res- 
cued him. In his youth a materialist, an ex- 
travagant admirer of Priestly, and an advocate 
of the rights of man as they were proclaimed 
from the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, Hall 


permit us to do more than allude to those out- | Hall’s recovery from one of his attacks of in- 


ward means which seem to lave been designed 
by Providence to bring about this result. The 
death of his father, a man eminent for his piety 
and the soundness of his religious principles, 
was one of the earliest of these events. ‘“ My 
materialism,” he says, “ [ buried in my father’s 
grave.”’ His tendency to Socinianism, for it 
never amounted to an acknowledgment of the 
leading doctrines of that seductive creed, ap- 
pears to have been corrected by a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with its effects, as exhibited 
in a congregation over which he was called to 
preside, in consequence of the supposed free- 
dom of his religious opinions. 
this connection was remarkable; Hall’s doc- 
trines became more and more scriptural, he 
enforced with increasing earnestness those 
fundamental truths which distinguish the Chris- 
tian church, and he had the happiness to be 
instrumental in bringing back to an acknow- 
ledgment of these truths, a large proportion 
of those who had invited him to confirm them 
in their unsound principles. The progress of 
political events too, at that disastrous period, 
had a most beneficial influence upon Robert 
Hall. Like Burke, he was an early advocate 
of the French revolution; like him, when the 
principles of the actors in that sanguinary 
scene were developed, he opposed them with 
untiring zeal and commanding talent. His 
sermon on the tendency of modern infidelity, is 
believed to have done much towards stemming 
that torrent of irreligion which had devastated 
France, and threatened Christendom. 

But it was under the pressure of calamity 


might well excite the fears of the friends of| that this eminent man was to be made to feel 


religion, and be thought to stand upon the 
very verge of infidelity. His mind was naturally 
acute and discriminating; his perception of the 


his faith. He had long suffered under a most 
painful disease, when in the forty-first year of 
his age he experienced two attacks of mental 


relation of things is described as almost in-| alienation; he soon recovered from this dread- 


tuitive, and the reasoning faculty had been) 
thoroughly trained in the pursuit of his favour- | 


ite studies, which were principally of an ab- 
stract character. Yet all this would have 


availed but little, in preserving him from “ the! 
evil heart of unbelief,” had there not been that | 


sincere love of truth, for the absence of which 
no merely intellectual endowments can com- 
pensate. This was a remarkable trait in the 
character of Robert Hall—prejudice might 





ful malady, and his mind retained its wonted 
vigour until the close of his life, after the lapse 
of more than twenty-five years. It was from 
the period of his recovery that he was accus- 
tomed to date “ the thorough reformation of 
his character, and the complete renewal of his 
heart and affections.’’ His humility became 
more conspicuous, his zeal for the promotion 
of truth more steady, his devotion more ardent. 
We cannot at present do more than allude 


distort, or flattery obscure for a time his men-|thus cursorily to the leading features in the 


tal vision, but the love of truth prevailed; and 
when it pleased Divine Providence, through the 
medium of severe bodily and mental sufferings, 
to prepare him to receive those great doctrines 
which are only to be known of Him, he became 
remarkable for the humility and devotedness 
of his Christian character. It would be inte- 
resting to trace the progress of his mind in the 
renunciation of his errors. Our limits will not 


character and history of this distinguished in- 
dividual. ‘The very imperfect sketch which 
has been given may, however, serve to intro- 
duce to the readers of “ The Friend,” a letter 
addressed to Hall, by his early friend, the late 
Sir James Mackintosh, which strikes us as 
one of the finest pieces of epistolary writing 
to be found in our language. It will be ob- 


sanity. 


“ Bombay, Sept. 21, 1805. 
** My pear Hatt, 


“| believe that in the hurry of leaving 
England, I did not answer the letter which 
you wrote to me in December, 1803. I did 
not, however, forget your interesting young 
friend, from whom I have had one letter from 
Constantinople, and to whom I have twice 
written at Cairo, where he now is. No re- 
quest of yours could, indeed, be lightly es- 


The result of|teemed by me. 


“It happened to me a few days ago, in 
drawing up (merely for my own use) a short 
sketch of my life, that I had occasion to give 
a faithful statement of my recollection of the 
circumstances of my first acquaintance with 
you. On the most impartial survey of my 
early life, I could see nothing which tended so 
much to excite and invigorate my understand- 
ing, and to direct it towards high, though, per- 
haps, scarcely accessible objects, as my inti- 
macy with you. Five-and-twenty years are 
now past since we first met; yet hardly any 
thing has occurred since, which has left a 
deeper or more agreeable impression on my 
mind. I now remember the extraordinary 
union of brilliant fancy with acute intellect, 
which would Lave excited more admiration 
than it has done, if it had been dedicated to 
the amusement of the great and the learned, 
instead of being consecrated to the far more 
noble office of consoling, instructing, and re- 
forming the poor and the forgotten. 

“It was then too early for me to discover 
that extreme purity, which in a mind preoccu- 
pied with the low realities of life, would have 
been no natural companion of so much activity 
and ardour, but which thoroughly detached 
you from the world, and made you the inhabit- 
ant of regions where alone it is possible to 
be always active without impurity, and where 
the ardour of your sensibility had unbounded 
scope amid the inexhaustible combinations of 
beauty and excellence. 

* It is not given to us to preserve an exact 
medium. Nothing is so difficult as to decide 
how much ideal models ought to be combined 
with experience ; how much of the future 
should be let into the present, in the progress 
of the human mind. ‘To enoble and purify, 
without raising us above the sphere of our 
usefulness,—to qualify us for what we ought 
to seek, without unfitting us for that to which 
we must submit,—are great and difficult pro- 
blems, which can be but imperfectly solved. 

“It is certain the child may be too manly, 


served that it was written about the time of| not only for his present enjoyments, but for his 
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future prospects. Perhaps, my good friend, | Consieties Cita Po sitheos gf Prag 
you have fallen into this error of superior na- oid lia Moa 
tures. From this error has, | think, arisen}, . 
that calamity with which it has pleased Provi- (Continued from page 35.) 
dence to visit you, which to a mind less forti-| With regard to the actual state of things in 
fied by reason and religion I should not dare | Cuba, the following information is given in the 
to mention, but which I really consider in you|evidence of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Charles 
as little more than the indignant struggles of| Elphinstone Fleeming, before the commons’ 
a pure mind with the low realities which sur-| committee. 
round it,—the fervent aspirations after regions| ‘ Have you seen a good deal of the people 
more congenial to it,—and a momentary blind- | of colour in Cuba?—Yes. 
ness, produced by the fixed contemplation of| ‘ What did their condition appear to be?— 
objects too bright for human vision. 1 may |They are in good condition; some of the brown 
sav, in this case, in a far grander sense than|peopleare very rich people; some of the blacks, 
that in which the words were originally spoken | too, are very wealthy people. 
by our great poet, «« What is the condition of the lower class of 
free people?—All the free people are in very 
good condition in the island of Cuba. 
“ Have you ever heard or seen any thing in 
*$On your return to us, you must surely Cuba which would lead you to believe that the 
have found consolation in the only terrestrial free people of colour were not industrious? — 
produce which is pure and truly exquisite ;| No, [ never heard in Cuba any complaints of 
in the affections and attachments you have in-|their want of industry; I think they are gene- 
spired, which you were most worthy to inspire, rally as industrious as the Spaniards. 
and which no human pollution can rob of their| _“ Did you ever know or hear of any instance 
heavenly nature. If [ were to prosecute the|of free persons of colour being employed in 
reflections and indulge the feelings which at | the cultivation of sugar in Cuba?—Yes, a 
this moment fill my mind, I should soon ven- great many; I have seen white people em- 
ture to doubt whether, for a calamity derived | ployed in Cuba, the people that came from the 
from such a source, and attended with such ane islands, in field work, and they manage 
consolations, I should so far yield to the views {all the indigo. 
and opinions of men as to seek to condole with} “ Do you suppose that any of the free per- 
you. But I check myself, and I exhort you, |80ns of colour made cane-holes?—Yes; I have 
my most worthy friend, to check your best |5ee" the free people making cane-holes, and 
propensities, for the sake of attaining their Some of them work the whole estate without 
object. You cannot live for men without slaves. ; 
living with them. Serve God then by the ac-| ‘‘ Are there instances of small sugar estates 
tive service of men. Contemplate more the | working entirely without slaves? — Yes; they 
good you can do than the evil you can only |grow the cane, and sell it to persons who boil 
lament. Allow yourself to see the loveliness | 't- 
of virtue amid all its imperfections ; and em- | 






















man that had thirty fanagas of cawe. A fanaga 
corresponds to aout an aere and a half. 

_ % Was it weonght by free labour?—Entirely 
wrought by free labour. 

‘** Was the process upon that estate exactly 
the same as upon a slavé cultivated sugar 
estate, cane-hole digging, and all the process 
of culture the same?—Yes; all except the 
boiling. 

«“ What is the largest estate you have known 
cultivated by free labour?—I suppose that is 
the largest | have known. 

‘*That was about 45 acres?—-Yes, in that 
one piece; but he had other land besides that. 
The estates in Cuba are much more extensive 
than in Jamaica, and sometimes pieces are let 
off to free negroes. 

** Was that estate entirely cultivated by free 
labour?—Entirely; I was told the slaves had 
all been sold. 

“ Are you aware of the number of free la- 
bourers employed upon that estate?—I should 
suppose there were upwards of 300 people 
upon it; they were all hutted. 

“ Were they all receiving about the same 
rate of wages you have mentioned?—Yes; 
some received more. 

“Among the Creole slaves in Cuba, does 
discontent exist in the same degree as there 
exists in Jamaica?—No; there is very little 
discontent among the slaves in Cuba, because 
they have it in their power to apply for legal 
manumission, or, as it is called in the English 
islands, compulsory manumission; they are all 
valued, and whenever they make up their 
price, they may free themselves if they please, 
or their children, or their wives. They work 
by piece-work; they are not driven generally, 
although some of the estates in the possession 
of the English and Americans do drive, but I 
never saw a Spanish estate drive. 

“ Are the committee to understand, then, 
that freedom is not placed beyond the hopes 
or the means of acquirement of any slave in 
the island of Cuba?—No; freedom is not be- 
yond the hopes of every slave in Cuba; and 
they may change their masters whenever they 
please, if they can find another who will give 
the price; this is frequently done. 

“ Are you not of opinion, that having extra 
time for work, which, when performed with 
diligence, may purchase their freedom, and 
having always the hope of freedom before 
them, it is natural that they should be more 
contented with their situation than the slaves 
in Jamaica, who work harder and have no 
such hope?—Yes, entirely; but I do not speak 
alone of Cuba, because the Carraccas is just 
in the same situation. I was some months in 
the Carraccas, where the greater part of them 


‘ And yet 
The light which led astray was light from heaven.’ 








| What is the total number of free persons 
ploy your moral imagination, not so much: by ‘that work upon sugar estates, to your know- 
bringing it into contrast with the model of ledge, in the island of Cuba?—I had no means 
ideal perfection, as in gently blending some of of ascertaining that, but there was a great 
the fainter colours of the latter with the |mumber; they hire them when they have not 
brighter hues of real experienced excellence ; |enough. 
thus heightening their beauty, instead of| “Is there any difficulty in getting them?— 
broadening the shade which must surround us |No, I never heard of any difficulty. 
till we awaken from this dream in other| “ Do you know what the rate of wages is?— 
spheres of existence. It is very high for working on a sugar planta- 
“ My habits of life have not been favourable |tion; a free person will gain two pisettas a 
to this train of meditation. Ihave been too|“ay; that is about eighteen pence, or more 
busy or too trifling. My nature, perhaps, itban that; in that country it will be more than 
would have been better consulted if [ had been |balf a dollar. — 
placed in a quieter station, where soneudniene| “ Are the wager usually paid in coin?—In 
might have been my business, and visions of Coin generally, but they sometimes pay them 
the fair and good my chief recreation. When \!n goods. 
I approach you, | feel a powerful attraction!  “ When you speak of their selling the canes, 
towards this which seems the natural destiny | you mean that that is the general practice 
of my mind ; but habit opposes obstacles, and |" the part of the persons of colour?—Some 
duty calls me off, and reason frowns on him |!tee persons manufacture their own sugar, but,| are free people. 
who wastes that reflection on a destiny inde-|@8 the boilers are expensive, they generally sell oe Does the task-work prevail on sugar 
pendent of him which he ought to reserve for |them to a richer person in the neighbourhood. | estates in Cuba?—Yes, on the sugar estates 
actions of which he is the master. “The produce of the raw material they| likewise, and so it does in the Carraccas. 
“Jn another letter I may write to you on {give toa capitalist to be manvfactured?—Yes, “ Free labour being considered by many of 
miscellaneous subjects ; at present I cannot|#"d I have heard that they sometimes get a| the Spaniards cheaper than slave labour, how 
bring my mind to speak of them. Let me|P@tt of it back manufactyred. s do you account for the desire that has been 
hear from you soon and often. “ What may be the extent of any of the! evinced by the Spaniards to import so largely 
estates of the persons that sell the canes in| into Cuba?—The desire to import Africans is 
that way?—It is difficult to say. not by the Spaniards; it is chiefly by the ad- 
“ Are they like the estates in our own colo-| venturers that come to the island, and by the 
“James Mackrinrosu.” jnies)—They are better land. I knew one|expelled people from South America. 





“ Farewell, my dear friend, 
* Yours ever most faithfully, 








*« Are there not continual supplies of newly 
imported Africans brought upon the estates 
possessed by the Spanish proprietors?—No, I 
do not think it is general; [ know many pro- 
prietors in Cuba that will not purchase an 
African. 
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sugar plantations freely and voluntarily’—Yes,| can express the emotion which almost every 
freely and voluntarily. | Ainerican feels when he first touches the shores 

“ Since the emancipation of the slaves un-|of Europe. This feeling must have a special 
der Bolivar’s order, has the cultivation of sugar | increase, if it be the case of a citizen of the 
in the provinces of the Carraccas and Marga-| United States, going to England. 


n th ot the ) Her fame 
rita increased or diminished?—It has increased; |is constantly before him. 


He hears of ber 


«What becomes of the great number of|I have every reason to believe so, and I was/statesmen, her orators. her scholars, her phi- 


Africans imported, as appears from the dif- 
ferent papers, into Cuba?—They are employed 
generally on the new estates, and some old pro- 
prietors purchase them, but rarely. 

«« Do you suppose there would be any greater 
difficulty in adopting the system of free labour 
upon the sugar estates in the English islands, 
than in the Spanish islands?—Y es, a great deal. 

** Will you explain why?—Because all the 
English inhabitants that ever I was acquainted 
with are against free Jabour, and consequently 
they would resist it. 

“ Independently of the opinion that may be 
entertained by planters in the British West 
India colonies, is there in the thing itself any 
greater difficulty in the English West India 
islands than in Cuba?—I think none. I am 
of opinion that the West Indies could be culti- 
vated by free labour; and I ground that opinion 
upon my experience of what I have seen in 
Hayti, in the Carraccas, particularly where all 
are free, and in the islands of Trinidad and 
Cuba, and upon the industry of the free ne- 
groes in the islands of the Bahamas. 

‘*What proportion do those whom you 


told so; I never heard it contradicted. I know | losophers, her patriots. Her poets train his 
many estates that had not been cultivated pre-|imagination. Her language is his, with its 
viously, have been cultivated as sugar estates| whole intellectual riches, past, and for ever 
of late years, in the low part of the country. (newly flowing; a tie, to use Burke’s figure, 
** Can you state at all the number of people light as air, and unseen ; but stronger than 
employed in the sugar estates in the Carrac- links of iron. In spite of political differences, 
cas?—No, | cannot; it is an immense country. | and of hostile collision, he clings to her lineage. 
“* What is the proportion of slaves there to| Places and incidents that Englishmen pass by, 
the free population? —The free population ex-| fill his imagination. He sees the past in con- 
ceeds the slaves very much. |junction with the present. Three thousand 
“ At the time emancipation was declared,| miles, suid Franklin, are as three thousand 
what was the proportion?—At that time, per-|years. Intervention of space seems to kindle 
haps, the white and coloured people, free,| enthusiasm, like intervention of time. Is it not 
would be about equal to the slaves; in Cuba, | fit that two such nations should be friends ? 
the white population is superior, but in the| Let us hope so. It is the hope which every 
Carraccas, it was about equal. minister from the United States should carry 
“ Putting the fears of the planters aside,| with him to England. It is the hope in which 
should you have any apprehension about adopt-\every British minister of state should meet 
ing the same system of emancipation in the|him. If, nevertheless, rivalry is in the nature 
Britisn West Indies, which has been adopted | of things, at least Jet it be on fair principles. 
in the Carraccas?—No; before the late insur-| Let it be generous, never paltry, never malig- 
rection in Jamaica, | should have had no fear'| lant. 
of the success of such a measure. I doubt it} The order for my baggage not arriving at 
now, because the slaves must be in some de-| the time expected, | landed without it. Pre- 
gree inured to bloodshed, and revengeful feel- | ferring to land at Portsmouth, the boats were 





know or have understood to work in the field,| ings must exist from what has taken place; | prepared, and on the nineteenth I left the ship. 


bear to the mass of the slave population em-| 
ployed in field labour in Cuba?—Upon the| 
sugar estates, the proportion of free labour is 
much less than that of the slaves; but in the} 
cultivation of the interior, where corn is grown | 
and cattle bred, the free labour exceeds the 
slaves. 

“It being a nicely balanced question in) 
Cuba between the comparative profit of slave 
labour and free labour, are you of opinion, 
that if a royal ordinance was to go forth from} 
Spain, liberating all the slaves in Cuba, the 
cultivation of sugar would cease in that island, 
and that confusion would ensue?—No; I have} 
not the least doubt that not the least confusion 
would ensue. 

* Are you of opinion that many sugar plan- 
tations would be thrown out of cultivation? — 
Not one in Cuba; there is no dislike to employ 
free people in the island of Cuba, but there is 
in all the English islands. 

** Will you state whether the mixed state of 
emancipation and partial emancipation in the 
Carraccas produced perceptibly any confusion 
or disorder among the black population?— 
During the three different times that I visited | 
the Carraccas, | never saw any disorder, and) 
I never heard of any, except such as was oc-| 
casioned by political convulsions. 

“« Upon general principles, or upon the score 
of profit?—Upon the score of profit; the Mar-| 


quis del ‘Toro, a cousin of Bolivar, who has! 


and therefore I consider it much more dan-|‘lhe commodure and some of his officers ac- 
gerous, though more necessary.” * * * | companied me. 

“ Supposing the slaves to be emancipated| When we reached the shore, tide waiters 
generally, do you believe they would be capa-| advanced to take possession of my baggage. 
ble of maintaining themselves by their own, They were informed of my public character. 
labour?—Yes, I think they would, certainly;|‘This did not turn them from their purpose. 
and, judging from what I have seen in Cuba,| ‘The national ship from which I had debarked, 
Curacoa, Bahamas, and Trinidad, able to cul-| was in view; her colours flying; the very salute 
tivate the land as well as it is: now. had been heard, Still they alleged, that having 

** Did you observe, upon the whole, that| receiving no orders to the contrary, they must 
they were industrious in their habits, or other-|ingpect my baggage. I said to Commodore 
wise?—The slaves are not industrious, unless| Stewart that, strictly, they were right, and di- . 
when they work for themselves; but when|rected my servant to deliver it. There was 
they work for themselves upon the Saturdays) but little, the principal part having been left 
that they have, and the Sundays, they are very|on board to await the permit of exemption, 
industrious in cultivating their own lands. | It might have been supposed that these anxious 
have had slaves who worked for hire after-| guardians of the revenue would have satisfied 
wards most industriously. their sense of duty by a merely formal exami- 

“ When they work for the benefit of their) nation of what was delivered so readily. Not 
master under compulsion, they are not so in-|so; carpet bags were ransacked; the folds of 
dustrious as when they work for their own/| linen opened, as if Brussels lace had been hid- 
benefit?—Certainly not; it has always ap-|den in them; small portmanteaus peered into, 
peared to me, that slaves worked in a gang,|as if contraband lurked in every corner. No- 
and. under overseers, did as little as they could| thing was overlooked. A few books brought 
avoid doing, but by hire, work as much as they | for amusement on the voyage were taken pos- 
could do.” session of, and [ had to go on without them. I 
should have been disposed to make complaint 
of this mock official fidelity and subaltern folly, 
but from an unwillingness to begin my public 
career with a complaint; and I remembered 
‘to have heard Mr. Adams say, that when the 
allied sovereigns visited England after the bat- 





} 
Memoranda of a residence at the Court of 
London. 


(Continued from page 36.) 
LANDING AT PORTSMOUTH AND JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


I staid on ship-board two days, waiting the 


immense estates there, and had a great num- | proper order from London, for which the con- | 





tle of Waterloo, their baggage was inspected at 


ber of slaves, worked them all by free labour.|sul had written, to have my baggage passed.| Dover, the order for exemption having, by an 
“You were understood to say, that you| During this interval the surrounding scene lost | inadvertence not been sent. There is no pri- 
knew of your own knowledge, that slaves and, none of its interest. It was further enlivened |vilege, by positive law, of a foreign minister's 
free blacks worked together upon sugar planta-| by visiters coming on board the ship. We)effects from custom house examination ; but 
tions?—Yes, I have seen it in the Carraccas. | got the London newspapers wet from the press, | by universal comity, it is forborne. ‘The exer- 
“ And therefore they continue the labour on/ It is aremark of Humboldt, that no language |cise of such a claim with the privity of a go- 
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) 
vernment would become an affront. I must 
add, that the order for the full delivery of all; 
mine, with every immunity, arrived at Cowes) 


soon after I left the ship. 
I proceeded to the George Inn in Ports: 


manly qualities; and three servants. As the 
post-chaises drew up, the master of the inn 
returned me his thanks for my custom. The 
servants also formed a line on each side of the 
entry, thanking us as we passed along. I am 


mouth, where the commodore and his officers} aware that this had all been paid for; still, 


were to give me the favour of their company| 


to dinner. Arrived there, we had every at- 
tention from the master and his servants. 
Comfortable apartments had been provided, 





there is a charm in civility. Money owing, 
says the moralist of Tusculanum, is not paid, 
and when paid, is not owing ; but he who pays 
gratitude possesses it, and he who possesses it 


and we found throughout that careful anticipa-| pays it. So, civility for the small things of life, 


tion of our wants and orderly arangement of] is a species of gratitude which we like. 


every thing, for which we had understood 
English ions were remarkable. 

Whilst seated round our fire in the evening, 
fatigued by the excitements we had gone 
through, and waiting the summons to dinner, 
we heard bells. It was a fine chime, to which 
we all listened, my wife being particularly fond 
of their music. Sometimes the sound grew 
faint, and then, from a turn in the wind came 
back in peals)s We knew not the cause. It 
passed in our thoughts, that the same bells 
might have rung their hurras for the victories 
of Hawke and Nelson: “ Perhaps,” said one 
one of the party, “for Sir Cloudsley Shovel’s 
too.” Thus musing, an unexpected piece of 
intelligence found its way into our circle. We 
were given to understand, that they were ring- 
ing on the occasion of my arrival ; a compli- 
ment to my station to which I had not looked. 
We went into our first dinner in England under 
a continuation of their peals. When reassem- 
bled in our sitting room, I had an intimation 
that “ The Royal Bell-ringers’”’ were in waiting 
in the hall, desirous of seeing me. They did 
not ask admittance, I was told, but at my 
pleasure. I directed them to be shown in at 
once, beginning now to understand the spring 
to the compliment. Eight men with coats 
reaching down to their feet, hereupon slowly 

‘entered. They ranged themselves one after 
another, in a solemn line along the wall. Every 
thing being adjusted, the spokesman at their 
head broke silence with the following address. | 





He said that they had come “ with their due 
and customary respects, to wish me joy on my 
safe arrival in Old England, as ambassador ex- 
traordinary from the United States, hoping to 
receive from me the usual favour, such as they 
had received from other ambassadors, for 
which they had their book to show.” Their 
book was a curiosity. It looked like a venera- 
ble heir loom of office. There were in it, the 
names of I know not how many ambassadors, 
ministers, and other functionaries, arriving 
from foreign parts, throughout the lapse of | 
know not how many ages, with the donations 
anrexed to each. 
not a more important document to the liberties 
of England, than this book to the Royal Beli- 
ringers of Portsmouth! I cheerfully gave to 
the good-humoured fraternity, the gratuity 
which their efforts in their vocation appeared 
to have drawn from so many others under like 
circumstances. So, and with other incidents, 
passed my first day in England. 
At noon I set out for London. 


We 
were soon out of Portsmouth, and went as far 
as Godalming that day, a distance of thirty- 
eight miles, over roads like a floor. 

I was surprised at the few houses along or 
near the road side. I had been full of the idea 
of the populousness of England, and although 
[ must needs have supposed that this could not 
be the case in every spot, it had not occurred to 
me, that along such a high road I should find 
the first and so remarkable an exception. We 


rarely met wagons, carriages, or vehicles of|gan to wear a different aspect. 


any sort, except stage coaches. We did not 
see a single person on horseback. ‘The stage 
coaches illustrated what is said of the excel- 
lence of that mode of travelling in England. 
These, as they came swiltly down the hills, or 
were met in full trot upon the plains, the horses 
fine, the harness bright, and the inside and out 
filled with passengers, not only men but wo- 
men, all well dressed, crowding the tops, had 
a bold and picturesque appearance. The few 
peasants whom we saw, were fully and warmly 
clad. ‘They wore breeches and stockings, a 
heavy shoe, which, lacing over the ankle, made 
the foot look clumsy ; a linen frock over the 
coat, worked with plaits, and stout leather 
gloves, which they kept on while working. 
They were generally robust men, short, and of 
fair complexions. 
great size. 


We passed a wagon of/as we passed along. 
It had no pole, but double shafts,| tions to the postillions, but they could tell us 


tions of territory, so small when compared with 
all England, embrace nearly one third of her 
population. This concentration in particular 
districts, seems to have left others relatively 
bare. It is difficult to believe under such facts, 
whatever theories we meet with, that England 
is at present over-peopled. Her soil, it would 
seem, must be open to further meliorations, 
which, with improved systems of policy and 
agriculture, and further means of internal com- 
munication, great as are already the latter, 
will, in time not distant, carry her population as 
far above what it now is, as it now exceeds 
what it was at the period of her early kings. 
If we take Holland as an example of success- 
ful industry and art, where a nation has been 
compelled to struggle against the disadvan- 
tages of a stinted soil, there are great portions 
of territory in England still like a desert, which 
after ages may behold productive. 

On the morning of the twenty-first, we pro- 
ceeded on our journey. Every thing now be- 
The change 
was more decided after passing Guilford, the 
county town of Surry. We saw evidences of 
a more abundant population, and advanced 
state of husbandry. The season did not show 
the country in its best dress; but we were 
enabled to see more of it by the very absence 
of the foliage. Farms and common dwellings, 
with fields beautifully divided and enclosed; 
country seats, with lodges and stately gates of 
iron marking the entrance to them; lawns 
fresh and verdant though it was the winter sol- 
stice ; parksand pleasure grounds munificently 
enclosed ; ancient trees in avenues, standing in 
copses, or shooting up among the hedges, with 
shrubbery tastefully arranged in gardens, and 
vines and flowers clustering about the houses, * 
were among the objects that rose in succession 
We put frequent ques- 


with a horse in each, and a line of four horses} little. The eye was constantly occupied. None 


before each shaft horse, making ten in all, of| of us had ever before been in Europe. 


enormous size. 
long shaggy hair, hung about their pasterns. 
The wagon was loaded with bales pile upon 
pile, higher than I had ever seen. Our pos- 
tillions called it the Portsmouth heavy wagon. 
We afterwards saw otliers of like size and con- 
struction, drawn by like horses, loaded with 
the produce of agriculture. Whilst the draught 
horses were thus enormous, and rough, and the 
stage coach horses sleek and beautiful, our 
post horses were small, gaunt, and unsightly, 
but with great capacity to go fast. I was 
looking for a favourable change in their ap- 
pearance at every relay, without finding it. In 


subdivision applied to horses with as much 
strictness as to every thing else, in England, 
there being every variety for work and lux- 
ury. 

In regard to population, I had subsequent 
opportunities of perceiving, that there were 
other parts of England, and of greater extent, 
where it was much more thin than was gene- 


My family) rally the case from Portsmouth to Godalming. 





consisted of my wife, four small children,| London, and a circuit of twenty miles round, 
young Mr. Tayloe of Washington, attached to} give more than two millions of inhabitants ; 
my legation, whose name [ cannot mention| Yorkshire gives one million, and Lancashire 
without an allusion to his amiable and gentle-| about one million. Hence, these three por- 


As we 


Their tails were uncut, andj got nearer to London, indications multiplied of 


what had been effected by time, to fill up its 
vast environs. Unlike the approachesto Rome, 
some of which are said to be at the present 
day through partial desolation, all within our 
view grew more and more instinct with life ; 
until at length, evening coming on, at first 
villages, then rows of buildings, and people, 
and twinkling lights, and all kinds of sound, 
gave token that the metropolis was close by. 
We entered it by Hyde Park corner, passing 
through Piccadilly aud Bond street, beholding 
the moving crowds which now the town lights 
revealed. Another turn brought us into Con- 


Magna Charta itself was| good time I discovered, that the principle of| duit street, where rooms had been engaged for 


our accommodation. In a little while we pro- 
ceeded to the house of Ross Cuthbert, Esq., 
in Gloucester Place, a gentleman of Lower 
Canada, married to one of my sisters, at whose 
hospitable table we dined; where also it was. 
my fortune to meet another sister, wife of 
Major Manners of the British army. 





LS AL A SC ARR A ram 


Diep, on the 3d instant, after a lingering illness of 
several years, and trusting in divine mercy through 
the merits of her blessed Redeemer, Hannan, wife of 
David Thomas of Greatfield, Cayuga county, in the 
state of New York. 
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For “The Friend.” | to salute thee, who wish thou mayest have an| posite to these virtues, which but just before 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. eye “ = Divine Principle of life, and light - have asserted oe endued with. 
in the soul, a measure of which is given to o can suppose that God accepts of such 
ee = Ne a. umarad thee and all men to profit with. That by it,/ juggling? And indeed such dagen del more 
a - ee. ae a visit to England piety, wisdom, and charity, may dwell with] please the carnal ears of men, than the pure 
oe ee o wnane od thee, and thou mayest be qualified to serve|ears of the Lord, who abbors all lying and 
ledge of ship building, for which purpose he the mighty God suitable to the great opportu- aypecuiey. oe. 
ked as a common shipwright, in the dock| es he hath put into thy bands, so prays a That singing then, that pleaseth him, must 
ad at Deptford. He occasionally attended little man, by thy great friend and well wisher.| proceed from that which is pure in the heart, 
Friends eine, and thus formed an acquaint- Wituiam Penn. | even from the word of life therein, in and by 
ance with William Penn and others. William which, richly dwelling in us, spiritual songs 
Penn spoke the bigh Dutch fluently, and in and ve = “ae _ a ee 
this language conversed with the Czar. The ing to ; ato a > e, we i ut 
following letter shows the deep interest which as to their artificial music, either by organs, 
he took in the welfare of that potentate. If or other instruments, or voice, we have nei- 
it has before been published, my research on example nor precept for it in the New 
this point is defective. ‘The present is a copy See tees fa al : 
from Penn’s original manuscript. R. V. “ly intention, however, in adverting to the 
- re subject at the present time, is, principally, to 
introduce a passage from the eloquent Chal- 
Letter to the Csar of Muscovy. mers, which I all iaiaseihe teeta 
It was a profound respect, and nt a vain to the close perusal and consideration of some 
curiosity, great Czar, which brought me twice among the younger portion of our members. 
‘ to wait upon thee. My desire was, and is, 


It is from his discourse “ On the slender in- 
that as God Almighty has distinguished thee fluence of mere taste and sensibility in matters 
above so many millions of thy fellow-creatures, of Religion.” 
so thou mayest distinguish thyself above them 
by an extraordinary zeal for piety and charity 
which are the two legs the Christian Religion 
stands upon, and where they are wanting or 
defective, it must needs fall in the streets to 
the scorn and triumph of the Heathen. May 
thy example show thee to be as good as great, 
that thou mayest bear his image, by whom 
kings reign, and princes decree justice, which 
without goodness, power itself can never do. 
Optimus was of old preferred to Maximus 
among heathen princes, much more thou 
shouldest be among Christian Emperors. If 
thou wouldest rule well, thou must rule for 
God, and to do that, thou must be ruled by 
him, who has given to kings his grace to com- 
mand themselves and their subjects, and to the 
people, the grace to obey God, and their 
kings. Know, great Czar, and take it with 
thee es one part of the collection of know- 
ledge thou art making in this unexampled 
travel, that ’tis in this kingdom of England, 
that God has visited and touched the hearts of 
a people above forty years ago, by the holy 
light and grace of his Son and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By which their minds have 
been turned from false worship and evil living, 
to worship God who is a spirit, in and by his 
own spirit, and to be led by it in their conver- 
sation, that they may bring forth the fruits of 
it among men to his praise that has called 
them. ‘They are an inward and retired people 
that dare not conform themselves to vain in- 
ventions and fashions of the world, either in 
religious or civil conversation, but live and 
act as believing that God seeth them in all 
they do, and will judge them according to 
what they do. They teach that men must be 
holy, or they cannot be happy—that they 
should be few in words, peaceable in life, suf- 
fer wrongs, love enemies, deny themselves— 
without which, faith is false, worship formality, 
and religion hypocrisy. Yet they are an in- 
























































































Th. Mo. 2.—98. 

For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Music and Psalm singing as a part of wor- 
ship. 

Because Friends reject artificial music and 
the singing of psalms in their religious assem- 
blies, it does not follow, as some would seem 
to suppose, that they condemn music in the 
abstract, or that they must shut their ears to 
the enjoyment of natural harmony—the “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” as exhibited in the 
works of creation, any more than that they 
must close their eyes to the exuberant dis- 
play of brilliant colours and exquisite forms of 
beauty, every where around them, because 
they deem it most consistent with Christian 
sobriety, and the humility becoming the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, to adhere to simplicity and 
gravity in dress and address. In respect to 
the use of these things as a part of worship, the 
following passage from Barclay is sufficiently 
explanatory. In Proposition xi. after discuss- 
ing the subjects of preaching and prayer, he 
proceeds thus:—* As to the singing of psalins, 
there wili not be need of any long discourse; 
for that the case is just the same as in the two 
former, of preaching and praying. We con- 
fess this to be a part of God’s worship, and 
very sweet and refreshful, when it proceeds 
from a true sense of God's love in the heart, 
and arises from the divine influence of the 
spirit, which leads souls to breathe forth either 
a sweet harmony, or words suitable to the 
present condition; whether they be words 
formerly used by the saints, and recorded in 
Scripture, such as the Psalms of David, or 
other words; as were the hymns and songs of 
Zacharias, Simeon, and the blessed virgin 
Mary. But as for the formal customary way 
of singing, it hath in Scripture no foundation, 
nor any ground in true Christianity. Yea, be- 
sides all the abuses incident to prayer and 
preaching, it hath this more peculiar, that all 
manner of wicked profane people take upon 
them to personate the experiences and con- 
ditions of blessed David; which are not only 
false, as to them, but also as to some of more 
sobriety, who utter them forth. As where 
they will sing sometimes, Psalm xxii. 14— 
My heart is like wax, it is melted in the 
midst of my bowels: And verse 15. My 
strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my 
tongue cleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast 
brought me into the dust of death: And Psalm 
vi. 6. | am weary with my groaning, all the 
night make I my bed to swim: I water my 


“And, lo! thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one who hath a pleasant voice, and can play 


well on an instrument: for they hear thy words, but 
they do them not.”—Ezexigx xxxiii. 32. 


You easily understand how a taste for music 
is one thing, and a real submission to the in- 
fluence of religion is another—how the ear 
may be regaled by the melody of sound, and 
the heart may utterly refuse the proper im- 
pression of the sense that is conveyed by it— 
how the sons and daughters of the world may, 
with their every affection devoted to its perish- 
able vanities, inhale all the delights of en- 
thusiasm, as they sit in crowded assemblage 
around the deep and solemn oratorio—aye, 
and whether it be the humility of penitential 
feeling, or the rapture of grateful acknowledg- 
ment, or the sublime of a contemplative piety, 
or the aspiration of pure and of holy purposes, 
which breathes throughout the words of the 
performance, and gives to it all the spirit and 
all the expression by which it is pervaded; it 
is a very possible thing, that the moral, and 
the rational, and the active man, may have 
given no entrance into his bosom for any of 
these sentiments; and yet so overpowered may 
he be by the charm of the vocal conveyance 
through which they are addressed to him, that 
he may be made to feel with such an emotion, 
and to weep with such a tenderness, and to 
kindle with such a transport, and to glow with 
such an elevation, as may one and all carry 
upon them the semblance of sacredness. 

But might not this semblance deceive him ? 
Have you never heard any tell, and with com- 
placency too, how powerfully bis devotion was 
awakened by an act of attendance on the ora- 
torio—how his heart, melted and subdued by 
the influence of harmony, did homage to all 
the religion of which it was the vehicle—how 
he was so moved and overborne, that he had 
couch with my tears: And many more, which) to shed the tears of contrition, and to be agi- 
dustrious people in their generation, and) those that speak, know to be false, as to them. | tated by the terrors of judgment, and to receive 
though against superfluity, yet lovers of in-| And sometimes will confess just after in their|an awe upon his spirit of the greatness and the 
genuity. It was in their name five of us came} prayers, that they are guilty of the vices op-| majesty of God—and that wrought up to the 
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lofty pitch of eternity, he could look down|of human character, where there is the exhibi-|tion is found to die away from the bosom, like 
upon the world, and by the glance of one|tion of something associated with religion, but|the pathos or like the loveliness of a song. 
commanding survey, pronounce upon the little-} which is not religion itself. An exquisite 
ness and the vanity of all its concerns? Oh! it|relish for music is no test of the influence of 
is very, very possible that all this might thrill|Christianity. Neither are many other of the wee tye Veet.” 
upon the ears of the man, and circulate a suc-| exquisite sensibilities of our nature. When a WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
cession of solemn and affecting images around |kind mother closes the eyes of her expiring (Continued from page 39.) 
his fancy—and yet that essential principle of|babe, she is thrown into a flood of sensibility,| William Edmundson was now in the decline 
his nature, upon which the practical influence|and soothing to her heart are the sympathy of life. ‘The vigour and healthfulness of his 
of Christianity turns, might have met with nojand the prayers of an attending minister. | youth had departed from him, and the strength 
reaching and no subduing efficacy whatever to| When a gathering neighbourhood assemble to|of his meridian days was fast sinking under 
arouse it. He leaves the exhibition, as dead |the funeral of an acquaintance, one pervading |the increasing infirmities of advancing age. 
in trespasses and sins as he came to it. Con-|sense of regret and tenderness sits on the faces | But amid the decay of his physical powers, and 
science has not wakened upon him. Repent-|of the company; and the deep silence, broken|the languor and suffering consequent upon 
ance has not turned him. Faith has not made|only by the solemn utterance of the man of|disease, the energies of his mind remained un- 
any positive lodgement within him of her great|God, carries a kind of pleasing religiousness|impaired. His godly zeal and devotedness to 
and her constraining realities. He speeds him|along with it. The sacredness of the hallowed |the cause of his Lord and Master abated not. 
back to his business and to his family, and|day, and the decencies of its observation, may|As he approached the goal where his earthly 
there he plays off the old man in all the entire-|engage the affections of him who loves to|career Was to terminate, and the glorious prize 
ness of his uncrucified temper, and of his|walk in the footsteps of his father; and every|which awaits the victorious combatant was 
obstinate worldliness, and of all those earthly {recurring Sabbath may bring to his bosom, /|to reward all his trials, and perils, and suffer- 
and unsanctified affections, which are found to|the charm of its regularity and its quietness. |ings, in this changeful life, the blessed prospect 
cleave to him with as great tenacity as ever. | Religion has its accompaniments; and in these,|of the heavenly crown laid up in store for the 
He is really and experimentally the very same|there may be something to soothe, and to fasci-|righteous seems to have inspired him with 
man as before—and all those sensibilities|nate, even in the absence of the appropriate|fresh courage and ardour to run the few re- 
which seemed to bear upon them so much of|influences of religion. ‘The deep and tender|maining steps with increased alacrity and 
the air and unction of heaven, are found to go|impression of a family-bereavement, is not re-|joy. What can be more encouraging to 
into dissipation, and be forgotten with the|ligion. ‘The love of established decencies, is|the youthful Christian, who has just set 
loveliness of the song. not religion. The charm of all that senti-|forth on his journey to the celestial Canaan, 
Amid all that illusion which such momentary |mentalism which is associated with many of|than to see the aged pilgrim pressing onward 
visitations of seriousness and of sentiment|its solemn and affecting services, is not reli-| with holy cheerfulness and perseverance to 
throw around the character of man, let us|gion. They may form the distinct folds of its|}the termination of his race, und as he looks 
never lose sight of the test, that “ by their|accustomed drapery; but they do not, any, or| from afar and catches a distant glimpse of the 
fruits ye shall know them.”’ It is not coming|all of them put together, make up, the sub-| bright towers of Zion’s holy hill, girding up his 
up to this test, that you hear and are delighted. | stance of the thing itself. A mother’s tender-|loins and addressing himself with renewed 
It is that you hear and do. This is the ground |ness may flow most gracefully over the tomb] fervour and animation to the closing labours 
upon which the reality of your religion is dis-|of her departed little one; and she may talk|of his day! It is not in the power of sickness, 
criminated now; and on the day of reckoning, |the while of that heaven whither its spirit has|or pain, nor of all the multiplied infirmities of 
this is the ground upon which your religion|ascended. The man whom death had widowed | declining life, to damp his zeal or to rob him 
will be judged then; and that award is to be|of his friend, may abandon himself to the move-|of his peaceful hope. He knows in whom he 
passed upon you, which will fix and perpetuate | ments of that grief, which for a time will claim | has believed—he feels that the gracious Master 
your destiny for ever. an ascendency over him; and, amongst the|}whom he has loved and served through the 
Music may lift the inspiring note of patriot-| multitude of his other reveries, may love to|course of a long life, will not cast him off in 
ism; and the inspiration may be felt; and it|hear of the eternity, where sorrow and separa-|the time of old age, nor forget or forsake him 
may thrill over the recesses of the soul, to the|tion are alike unknown. He who has been|when his strength fails. In humble confidence 
mustering up of all its energies; and it may /|trained, from his infant days, to remember the|he can adopt the triumphant language of an 
sustain to the last cadence of the song, the}Sabbath, may love the holiness of its aspect; |eminent servant of Christ of olden time, “I 
firm nerve and purpose of intrepidity; and all}and associate himself with all its observances; |am now ready to be offered—the period of my 
this may be realised upon him, who in the day |and take a delighted share in the mechanism | departure is at hartd—I have fought the good 
of battle, and upon actual collision with the|of its forms. But, let not these think, because |fight—I have kept the faith—I have finished 
dangers of it, turns out to be a coward. Andjthe tastes and the sensibilities which engross|my course—henceforth there is laid up for me 
music may lull the feelings into unison with|them, may be blended with religion, that they|a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
piety; and stir up the inner man to lofty de-|indicate either its strength or its existence |the righteous Judge, will give me at that day.” 
terminations; and so engage for a time his|within them. I recur to the test. I press its|A long and laborious life, exposed to great 
affections, that as if weaned from the dust,|imperious exactions upon you. I call for fruit,|hardship and suffering, had produced its in- 
they promise an immediate entrance on some|and demand the permanency of a religious in-|evitable results upon William Edmundson, and 
great and elevated career, which may carry |fluence on the habits and the history. Oh!/rendered him the subject of frequent and se- 
him through his pilgrimage superior to all the|how many who take a flattering unction to|vere‘attacks of illness. But neither pain nor 
sordid and grovelling enticements that abound |their souls, when they think of their amiable |debility deterred him from the discharge of 
in it. But he turns him to the world, and all|feelings, and their becoming observations,|duty. In the year: 1699 he performed a reli- 
thic glow abandons him; and the words which| with whom this severe touch-stone would, like | gious visit to friends in most parts of Ireland, 
he bath heard, he doeth them not; and in the|the head of Medusa, put to flight all their com- | beside attending the national meeting in Dub- 
hour of temptation he turns out to be a de-|placency. The afflictive dispensation is for-|lin, and several of the province meetings. 
serter from the law of allegiance; and the test | gotten—and he on whom it was Jaid, is prac-|Early in 1700 he went into Munster on the 
I have now specified looks hard upon him, |tically as indifferent to God and to eternity as|same errand, and was at the provincial meet- 
and discriminates him amid all the parading| before. The Sabbath services come to a close; |ing at Cork, where he was attacked with se- 
insignificance of his fine but fugitive emotions, |and they are followed by the same routine of|vere illness—* But,” says he, “the Lord’s 
to be the subject both of present guilt and of} week-day worldliness as before. In neither|power strengthened me, so that I was enabled 
future vengeance. the one case nor the other, do we see more|to answer the services of the meeting, and 
The faithful application of this test would] of the radical influence of Christianity, than|when it was over we parted from friends in 
put to flight a host of other delusions. It may|in the sublime and melting influence of sacred |the sweet love of God and comfort of his Holy 
be carried round amongst all those phenomena | music upon the soul; and all this tide of emo-|Spirit.” His illness, however, increased, and 
























































































on the third day after this meeting he was en-| heart as a fountain, wherever I published the 


tirely laid by at the house of his friend James 
Hutchinson, where he remained sick for some 
weeks. He thus writes, 


« Finding some ease I was desirous to go home if 
possible, and through the Lord’s mercy was strength- 
ened to ride thither in two days brief fourteen miles. 
The national half year’s meeting being now at hand, 
and I having some prospect of service at that meet- 
ing, was desirous to be there to perform it, although 
the illness and soreness remained much upon me; 

et I was willing to trust. the Lord who had often 
helped me through great weakness to perform many 
weighty services for his honour, the promotion of his 
blessed truth, and the good of his people. So I took 
my journey to Dublin in company with several friends, 
and in two days got thither, the distance being thirty- 
four miles; and the Lord by his power strengthened 
me to perform my service in the meeting at that sea- 
son, There were a great many friends present from 
all parts of the nation, and we had divers precious 
opportunities, the Lord through his blessed spirit 
opening many things to us, both in doctrine and dis. 
cipline, to our great benefit and comfort. When the 
meeting was over I took horse to Roger Roberts’, 
whither many friends and brethren came, and we 
parted from each other after supplication to the 
Lord, whose love and life filled our hearts. In two 
days time I came home to my own house—the Lord’s 
name be praised for ever more.” 


There is something refreshing in the de- 
pendence on Divine protection and support 
which this dear friend evinces in his calm and 
settled trust, that the Lord would help him 
through every service to which le was pleased 
to call him, and the lively emotions of grati- 
tude and joy which filled his heart for the ex- 
tension of that merciful care and aid which 
enabled him to prosecute the work of his day. 

In the 6th month, 1700, his health improved, 
and he embraced the opportunity of going into 
“the county of Connaught, and some other 
places that wanted visiting by faithful labour- 
ers.” George Rooke was his companion. 
In the course of this journey, they held a 
meeting in a barn at Ayrescourt, and while 
they were quietly sitting to wait upon the 
Lord, Colonel Ayres, a lawyer, a constable, 
and the wardens, came upon them, and ina 


violent manner pushed and haled them out of 


the meeting, and drove them into the street. 
The constable was directed to put William 
into the stocks, an order which he executed 
with a promptness that grieved the people, 
many of whom wept to see an ancient and un- 
offending man set in the stocks for worshipping 
God. So unusual a spectacle attracted a 
large number of persons, and it being a fa- 
vourable opportunity for proclaiming the glad 
tidings of the gospel, George Rooke preached 
to the company, for which he was quickly put 
into the stocks, and Jacob Fuller, another 
ministering friend, was likewise confined for 
the same offence,—“ where we sat together,” 
says W. Edmundson, “in sweet peace and 
comfort of the Lord’s Holy Spirit.” 

The dissatisfaction of the people now be- 
came more manifest, and the prisoners were 
all liberated. William, nothing daunted by 
the cruel usage he had experienced, and 
longing for the spiritual welfare of the multi- 
tude, whose hearts seemed touched with ten- 
derness and compassion toward him and his 
persecuted friends, soon began to preach. 
“The Lord’s presence and power,” he ob- 


serves, “was with us, which sprung in my} 








and also declared the gospel of peace and 
glad tidings of salvation, through the Lord’s 
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mighty day of the Lord, warning all to repent, 


spirit. We had a brave heavenly meeting, 
truth’s testimony being over the heads of our 
opposers and friends sweetly refreshed.” 

In 1701 he visited the meetings of Friends 
in the north of England, and many in Ulster, 
Connaught, and other parts of Ireland, and 
attended the yearly meeting at London, in 
1702 and 1703. These journeys he was fa- 
voured to perform without any serious illness, 
and his gospel labours appear to have been 
productive of much peace and comfort to his 
own mind, and tended to the edification and 
establishment of the church. He attended 
the national meeting at Dublin in the third 
month 1704, much to his own peace. Soon 
after he went to Munster province meeting 
held at Clonmel, and to that for Leinster held 
near Mountmelick. Of the former, he re- 
marks, “It was a refreshing, comfortable 
season, in the heavenly opening of the testi- 
mony of Jesus, and also in our parting from 
each other in tenderness of heart and true 
love, in which we sweetly enjoyed the Lord’s 
goodness to our great comfort and rejoicing.” 
Respecting the latter meeting, he adds, “ It 
held part of three days for worship and disci- 
pline, in both which, through the Lord’s as- 
sistance by his blessed spirit, I bore a faithfu! 
testimony for Him and his precious truth, so 
that if it should be the last time that the| 
Lord would give me ability to appear in pub- 
lic testimony, l found myself clear.’’ 

It is worthy of special notice how careful our 
honourable predecessors were to ascribe all 
their capacity and qualification for the work of 
the gospel ministry to the present influences 
and unfoldings of the Holy Spirit. Neither the 
wisdom nor knowledge derived from reading | 
the experiences of others, nor yet the study of 
the sacred volume, that best of all books, nor 
the most sincere concern for the good of the | 
people, was in their view a sufficient qualifica- 
tion or authority for entering on this solemn| 
engagement. ‘They were called of God to the 
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the Church, and “to build it up on the most 
holy faith,” is dependent on its being preserved 
upon this ground, the immediate guidance and 
influence of the spirit of Christ. If ever the 
day shall arrive, in which the Society of Friends 
sanction a ministry founded on any other basis; 
if ever they admit that a call once extended is 
an adequate warrant for all subsequent at- 
tempts to labour in word and doctrine, and 
that when an assembly is collected, a minister 
may speak to them from the impulse of love 
and of concern for their welfare, without the 
renewed call and qualification of the Holy 
Spirit—from that day we may date the decline, 
and predict the ultimate downfall of the Soci- 
ety. It is no less true now than it was eight- 
een hundred years ago, when spoken by one 
who was not a whit behind the very chiefest of 
the apostles, that “ We are not sufficient of 
ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves, but 
our sufficiency is of God, who also both made 
us able ministers of the New Testament—not 
of the letter but of the spirit, for the spirit 
giveth life.” 

To return to William Edmundson. A life 
so dedicated to the service of God and the good 
of mankind,—so redeemed from the love of 
the world, its riches and honours, and conse- 
crated to the highest and noblest purposes that 
can occupy the human mind, could not but lead 
to acalm and peaceful old age. What his 
prospects and feelings were in looking forward 
to the solemn season which was to close his 
pilgrimage on earth, may be gathered from the 
following observations respecting an illness, 
through which he passed some years before 
his death. 

“ After the meeting I returned home, but my ill- 
ness increased, so that my whole body was under 
great affliction and pain, even nigh unto death, no 
place could give me ease.. Many Friends and elders 
came daily to see me ; some from far ; in whose visits 
I was comforted, and by their fervent prayers, through 
the tender mercy of God, tie violence of the raging 
distemper somewhat abated, and was brought with- 
in compass of my weak abilities to bear. 

* Now, in the eighth month in the year 1704, and 
in the seventy-seventh year of my age, being under 


much affliction and weakness of body, I was resigned 
unto the blessed will of the Lord: yet were it his 


work of the ministry, and could say with the| time would gladly have been dissolved and at ease, 
apostle: We neither received it of man, neither | where the weary are at rest, and the wicked cease 
were we taught it, but by the revelation of from troubling. For I was not afraid of death or 


ee . the grave, but could say through the tender mercy 
Jesus Christ ;” and therefore they believed that} 5¢ God, Death, where is thy sting ? Grave, where is 


He only, who had called and taught them, |thy victory? through steadfast faith and hope in my 
could put them forth and enable them to labour | Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who suffered for me, 
availingly in his holy cause. ‘To have received | #24 whom death or the grave could not hold; but 
the gift once, or to have been favoured in past 728° again, and appears before the Father for me, 


S ; see amd | as advocate, mediator and interceder; who in my 
seasons, in the exercise of it, was not sufficient ;| youthful days was pleased to visit me with the ap- 


they were constrained to wait for the renewed | pearance of his holy spirit, to turn me from the evil 

y at if oy §P 7 

and immediate guidance and direction of the| of my ways, making me sensible of his judginents 

Heavenly Shepherd to know when and there| and mercies, calling me by his grace tos reformation, 

to speak, and what to say This is indeed and also put me into his service of the ministration 
S ’ . 


: 7 of the word of life, and doctrine of his kingdom en- 
sacred ground—it places the character of the} dowing me with a talent of his holy spirit of under- 


Christian ministry in a most important and| standing in doctrine and discipline for the benefit of 

solemn point of view—but it is not a whit more his church, in which I have laboured for the space of 

' : : above fifty years, according to my strength and 

than the put hace and hei Lav ay, tough gy es eh tere 
- ’ 


; , 7 perils of divers kinds, met with by sea and land, 
Society to watch with the most jealous eye any! which fell to my lot in my line of the Lord’s service, 


thing that would tend to Jower this exalted) both in the wilderness by robbers and bloodthirsty 
standard. Whatever there is of divine unction| ™urderers, by open opposers and enemies to truth, 
and authority, in the ministration of the word ;| °"4."°rst of all by false brethren under the same 


; ; profession. These things, and many other great ex- 
whatever of awakening and converting power ;} ¢rcises and straits, the Lord’s arm and gracious pro- 


all that tends to the comfort and edification of] vidence have still preserved me through, and sup- 
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“ens on . re mae me om baring} ODE TO OUR REDEEMER. which was adopted by the meeting, say: — We 
essed his work and given the testimony of his ite in} it wi i i o 
truth dominion to this present time.” BY REV. HENRY MILMAN. or in judgment, oe = _ - “om anak 
—— |For thou wast born of woman! thou didst come, SRY 0S: Ee Geren Se oe y 
The subjoined demonstration of zeal in a Oh, Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom : meetings, to endeavour to get under the weight 
good cause, in the capitol of the state of Vir- N% oe seiaeeenaicanan — volt pa Se eee eee aman = 
inia, m i iends of sound , ; 
ginia, must be pleasing to the frien Was thy tempestuous road : the establishment of select schools, under the 
morals. Not indignation burnt before thee on thy way ;— f monthly or preparative meeti d 
From the Richmond Religious Herald. Nov. 1. But thee, a soft and naked child, ee Brads ste tacte rhage ag 
GAMBLING. Thy mother undefiled, taught by teachers in membership with us. 
The following proceedings of a public meeting, In the rude manger laid to rest We anxiously desire, that parents and heads 
held at the capitol, on Monday evening last, to de-| From off her virgin breast. of families, as well as all other members of our 
vise means to lessen or destroy this destructive vice,|'The heavens were not commanded to prepare religious society, may be aroused to a sense of 


will no doubt be perused with lively interest by our| A gorgeous canopy of golden air ; 


L th liy st by the danger to which our beloved offspring are 
readers, It is a cause which is deeply identified | Nor stooped the lamps, the enthroned fires on h'gh: 


with the happiness of the human species. Next to A single silent star — in the mixed schools to which many 

intemperance, which is one of its usual accompani- Came wandering from afar, of them are now sent. 

ments, no vice exercises a more pernicious and | Gliding, unchecked and calm, along the liquid sky ; We are also free to suggest that quarterly 

blighting influence over the human mind. Thou- The eastern sages leading on, and monthly meetings be requested to forward 

sands of young men who bid fair to be useful mem-; As at a kingly throne, information in their reports to the meeting next 

bers of society, have been decoyed into these sinks To lay their gold, and odours sweet, ear, of the progress made in this co 

of iniquity; have been stripped of all their worldly Before thy infant feet. year, 6 progres ade concern, 
ossessions, and with their prospects and characters within their respective limits, embracing the 

for ever blasted, become the curse instead of the or-| The earth and ocean were not hushed to hear number of schools taught by members, whether 


naments of society. Many a flourishing family has Bright harmony from every starry sphere ; 


male or female, under the care of monthly or 
been ruined through the influence of this destructive | Nor at thy presence brake the voice of song, , y 


d : ‘ oe 

vice, and cast helpless and forlorn on the tender cha- From all the cherub choirs, preparative meetings, or otherwise. 

- yates nlladieds et crnasprepenti oe Ar Poured eee ee cm of Toten the charming clouds ein 

fe hatin gee eh Ss Sh Ne See along : . The portion in the present number of the 

"This eoctinn was one of the largest we have ever One angel troop the strain began, series of communications headed “ William 

witnessed at the same place. The hall of the house Of all the race of man Edmundson,” does not fall short of the pre- 

of delegates was completely filled. Amongst the By aeons —— mee alone— ceding in instructiveness or interest. As it is 

company we noticed Judge Carr, the mayor of our SS 6Ss DESERTS LEN. probable these essays are approaching to a 

city, and a number of distinguished lawyers. One|} And when thou didst depart, no car of flame, close, we may express the belief, that no de- 

feeling seemed to pervade the large assembly, with a/ To bear thee hence in lamoent radiance, came ; : Gi o matt oT “ ? i 

few solitary exceptions, that the evil was an alarm-/Nor visible angels mourned with drooping plumes ; scription of matter is more generally accept- 

ing one; and that the time had arrived when it was Nor didst thou mount on high, able to our readers, and we make the remark, 

become indispensably necessary to take some prompt From fatal Calvary, in the hope that our valuable correspondent, 

and ae — ae the onward march of this! With all ” a redeemed out-bursting from their| or some one else, will he encouraged to pur- 

rowing and in . ombs: 

’ MEETING FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF GAMBLING. But one of human birth, sue the same track. There can be no want 
At a large and respectable meeting called for the The dying felon by thy side, to be of materials—the archives of our Society 

purpose of devising means for the suppression of the In Paradise with thee. furnish an abundant resource. 

vice of gambling in this city, the meeting was called : ha 

to order by Conway Robinson, Esq., on whose saes' Nor o’er thy cross the clouds of vengeance brake ;— h - - 

tion, Captain Thomas Nelson was appointed chair-| A little while the conscious earth did shake A meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 

man, and Herbert A. Claiborne, Esq. secretary. —_| At that foul deed by her fierce children done; tion of Friends within the limits of Haddonfield 
M. M. Robinson, Esq. moved the following resolu- ew dim hours of day . ill be thi 

tions, which having been seconded by Conway Ro- The world in darkness lay ; Quarterly Meeting, will be held on third day, 


binson, Es4., after remarks from Messrs. Fulton and Then basked in bright repose, beneath the cloudless the 26th instant, at Cropwell meeting house, 
John S. Myers, were adopted unanimously, unre a se te: at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

1. Resolved,—That a committee of twenty-four be ile thou didst sleep within the tomb, 
appointed to collect such information in respect to the Consenting to thy doom, Natuanict N. Strokes, Secretary. 
number and situation of the gaming-houses in this ie yet the white-robed angel shone 11th mo. 2d, 1833. 
city, as it may be in their power to obtain; and that Upon the sealed stone. 


for the more complete accomplishment of this pur-| 4nd when thou didst arise, thou didst not stand _ 








pose, they be required to devise such means as the| With devastation in thy red right hand, HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

peculiar and secret situation of these houses may | Plaguing the guilty city’s murderous crew : . 

make necessary. : But thoa didst haste to meet A meeting of the Haverford School Associa- 
2. Resolved,—That they be also instructed toen-| = Thy mother’s comirfy fect, tion will be held on sixth day, the 29th instant, 


quire into the causes of their present extraordinary | And bear the words of peace unto the faithful few ; 
increase, and to ascertain whether the same be ow- 


ing to any deficiency in the laws, or the manner of | 
their execution—or in both; and to recommend to 
the adoption of an adjourned meeting, such mea- 
sures for ihe remedy of the evil, wherever it may be 
found to exist, as to them may seem advisable. - ~~ -- 
3. Revolved,—That the committee be further re- 
quested to make their report to an adjourned meet- THE FRIEND. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
ing as soon as they shall have sufficiently examined Visiting Managers for the month.—Joel 


interes follow the names of the committee. ] ELEVENTH MONTH, 16, 1833, Woolman, near Frankford; Thomas Bacon, 


On motion of Mr. James C. Crane, it was ——eeeee ees | No. 190, North Front street; Edward Yarnall, 
Resolved unanimously—That the bold, manly, and| The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Baltimore Mulberry, near Juniper street. 


independent course taken by the editor of the Com-| cominenced on the 28th ult. and concluded on| Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 


piler, inrelation to the vice of gambling, deserves . : . . 
Siar atin seavtbatieesaad clanasiatthseeneme. the Ist instant. From information received,| mond. 


On motion of Fleming James, Esq., it was it appears to have been larger than on several Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
Resolved,—That the editors of the newspapers in| preceding years, including a number of stran- ton, No. 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
this city, be requested to publish the proceedings of| gers from other Yearly Meetings. Much har- Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


this meeting in their several papers. ny and taal : ; ‘ 
On motion of Mr. Fleming James, the meeting ad- mony and unanimity prevailed in the transac 


at 7 o’clock in the evening, at the committee 


Then calmly, slowly, thou didst rise room, Arch street meeting house. 


Into thy native skies— 


The human form dissolved on high Henry Corr, Secretary. 
In its own radiancy. 


11th month, 1833. 








sa eaea tion of the business which engaged attcntio, |  —————————— 
; THOMAS NELSON, Chairman. |®mong which was the subject ofselect schools. PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Herbert A. Claiborne, Secretary. The Committee on this subject, in their Report, Carpenter Street near Seventh, Philadelphia. 





